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— "all that  remains  of 
a  pioneer  engineer- 
ing effort  for  which 
Abraham  Lincoln 
-poured  forth  his 
simple  eloquence." 


When  JPincoln  Fought  for 
a  bridge 


When  you  cross  the  Mississippi  from  Rock 
Island  to  Davenport,  look  well  at  the  crum- 
bling pile  of  masonry  that  may  be  seen  to  the 
north  of  the  train,  standing  on  the  island, 
close  to  the  water.  It  is  all  that  remains  of 
a  pioneer  engineering  effort  for  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  poured  forth  his  simple  elo- 
quence. 

Before  1856  no  railroad  had  reached  Iowa. 
But,  on  the  morning  of  April  21st  in  that 
year,  the  wood-burning  "Des  Moines"  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad,  puffed  over  a  new 
wooden  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  and 
stood  in  triumph  on  the  Iowa  shore.  It  was 
received  with  rejoicing  for  it  was  to  bring  to 
another  state  the  prosperity  it  had  brought 
to  Illinois. 

The  bridge  was  an  engineering  feat  for  its 
day.  It  was  "1582  feet  long,  resting  on  five 
stone  piers,  seven  feet  wide  at  the  top,  poised 
thirty-five  feet  above  mean  water  level  and 
resting  on  the  solid  rock  bed  of  the  river." 
The  draw  or  "swing"  span,  near  the  Illinois 
shore,  was  285  feet  long  and  when  swung  on 
its  center,  left  a  channel  120  feet  wide  on 
either  side,  through  which  river  boats  might 
pass. 

The  river  interests,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  South,  resented  the  building  of  the 
bridge,  fearing  its  encroachment  on  their 
traffic  from  the  west.  Jefferson  Davis,  later 
president    of    the    Confederacy,    was    then 


From  a  Picture  Made  in  1856 

"Great  was  the  rejoicing  on  the  Iowa  shore,  when  on  the  j 
of  April  21st,  the  locomotive  'Des  Moines'  crossed  over 
bridge."  The  first  bridge  to  span  the  Mississippi  River  « 
structed  by  the  Rock  Island  Lines  in  1856. 


A  modern  steel  bridge  now  spans 
the  Mississippi  River  from  Rock 
Island  to  Davenport.  Over  it  pass 
all  the  trains  of  the  Rock  Island 
Lines  to  and  from  the  West. 


Secretary  of  War.  When  the  steamboat  lords 
appealed  to  him,  he  refused  to  grant  a  right 
of  way  for  the  bridge,  despite  the  Rock 
Island's  claim  for  the  grant,  based  on  a  Con- 
gressional Act  of  1852  which  gave  "rights  of 
way  to  all  rail  and  plank  roads  through  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States."  But  an 
injunction  had  been  obtained  and  the  rail- 
road's case  was  won  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  1855. 

All  seemed  well  until  two  weeks  after  the 
first  train  had  passed  proudly  over  the  bridge. 
On  the  morning  of  May  6th,  1856,  the 
"Effie  Afton,"  a  Louisville-New  Orleans  river 
packet,  passed  through  the  open  draw  and 
two  hundred  feet  beyond.  Then,  whether  by 
accident  or  intent,  one  of  her  side  wheels 
stopped  and  she  swung  back  against  the 
bridge.  A  stove  upset  or  was  turned  over. 
The  boat  was  set  afire  and,  in  its  burning, 
destroyed  the  span  of  the  bridge  where  it 
had  struck. 

The  ensuing  suit  for  damages  against  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  became  a  battle  for  the 
rights  of  railroads  to  build  bridges  over  navi- 
gable waters.  Legally  it  was  "Hurd  vs.  the 
Rock  Island  Bridge  Co."  but,  popularly,  it 
became  the  "Efrie  Afton  Case." 

The  executive  and  legal  minds  of  the  road 
realized  its  gravity.  At  a  meeting  in  the  old 
Tremont  House  in  Rock  Island  Joseph  Knox 
said:  "We  need  a  strong,  popular  man  to 
handle  the  case." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Norman  Judd, 
"There  is  only  one  man  in  this  country  who 
can  take  the  case  and  win  it.  That  is  Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 


"And  who  is  Abraham  Lincoln?"  queried 
Henry  Farnham. 

"A  young  lawyer  from  Sangamon  County," 
said  Mr.  Judd.  "One  of  the  best  men  to 
state  a  case  forcibly  and  convincingly  that  I 
ever  heard.  And  his  personality  will  appeal 
to  any  judge  or  jury  hereabouts.  I  heard 
him  first  at  the  waterways  convention  at 
Chicago  back  in  1847,  when  we  were  after 
President  Polk's  scalp  for  his  vetoing  the 
bill  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  con- 
struction of  harbors  in  Lake  Michigan." 

So  the  "young  lawyer  from  Sangamon 
County"  came  to  the  Mississippi.  He  meas- 
ured the  bridge  and,  aided  by  a  small  boy 
named  "Bud"  Brayton,  tested  the  currents  of 
the  river  by  timing  floating  logs  and  planks. 
And  he  came  into  court  equipped  with  knowl- 
edge that  the  costly  opposition  had  failed  to 
consider.  His  plain  and  homely  logic  shat- 
tered their  oratory  and  while  he  failed  to 
win  the  case,  the  jury  ended  nine  to  three  in 
his  favor. 

The  suit  was  never  retried.  Subsequent  court 
action  permitted  the  bridge  to  remain. 
Thanks  to  the  ability  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
railroading  beyond  the  Mississippi  became  an 
active  artery  bringing  growth  to  the  Western 
Empire. 

So,  as  you  rest  comfortably  in  your  seat  and 
look  upon  that  time-worn  pile  of  stones,  mark 
it  not  only  as  the  remains  of  the  first  bridge 
across  the  great  Mississippi,  but  as  a  monu- 
ment to  Abraham  Lincoln — a  monument  such 
as  he  would  have  approved — marking  one  of 
his  battles  for  what  he  believed  was  right. 
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Island 


In  1856  the  Rock  Island  built  the 
first  bridge  to  cross  the  Mississippi 
River. 

A  titanic  steel  bridge  now  spans  the 
river  between  Rock  Island  and  Daven- 
port, near  the  site  of  the  first  bridge. 

You  will  pass  this  famous  spot  when 
crossing  the  "Father  of  Waters''  on 
the  Golden  State  Limited,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Limited  and  other  fast 
Rock  Island  trains  to  and  from  the 
West  and  Southwest. 

For  complete  travel  information  con- 
sult Rock  Island  Travel  Bureaus,  lo- 
cated in  all  principal  cities,  or  address 

L.  M.  ALLEN 

Vice-President   and  Passenger    Traffic  Manager 

ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

Chicago,  Illinois 


